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LAWYERS EMPLOYED BY 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
DURING THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE old Account-rolls of Winchester College 
usually contain, under the heading ‘ Feoda,’ 
a record of the officials, chiefly lawyers, 
whose services were remunerated by an 
annual fee. At 11 S. xii. 496, I happened 
to quote the entries under that heading for 
the year 1415-6; and this led te my re- 
ceiving privately from another contributor, 
who is collecting information about the 
practices of medizval lawyers (cf. 11 S. xii. 
400), the suggestion that I should compile 
a list of the lawyers whom the College 
employed during the fifteenth century. 
Hence the subjoined list, which is offered in 
the hope that it may be of interest to others 
as well as to my friend H.C——n. Among 
the names occurring in it are those of six 
men who eventually reached the judicial 


bench. But I have not limited the list 
strictly to lawyers. It includes all the 
persons who are mentioned in the Account- 
rolls under ‘Feoda’ down to the year 
1500-1. As I occasionally refer in my 
notes to P.C.C. wills, I ought to explain 
that these references are derived from the 
British Record Society’s Index; it seemed 
useful to add them, but I have had no 
opportunity of examining the contents of 
the wills. 


1. 1394-5, William Pope, steward (‘‘ senes- 
callus Collegii”’; “‘ tenens curias et super- 
videns rectorias et maneria ’’); fee, 4/., last 
paid in 1403-4 (roll of 1404-5 missing). 

2. 1398-9, John Dekene, steward of 
Downton, Combe (7.e., Coombe-Bissett), and 
Eling manors; fee, from 26s. 8d. to 40s., 
not paid after 1403-4. 

3. 1398-9, Mr. John Peyngeston (Penkes- 
ton, Penxton), “‘ advocatus”’; in and after 
1405-6, advocate in the Consistory Court, 
Winchester ; fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1407-8 
(roll of 1408-9 missing). 

4. 1398-9, Mr. Thomas Hurseley, notary ; 
fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1418-9 (rolls of 
1419-20 and 1420-1 missing). 

5. 1398-9, John Sutton, attorney in the 
Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d. in 1398-9 and 
13s. 4d. later, last paid (with extra “‘ reward ”’ 
of 3s. 4d.) in 1406-7. 

6. 1399-1400, Thomas Banke (Banks, 
Bang), attorney in the Exchequer; fee, 
6s. 8d., last paid in 1423-4. Probably 
identical with Thomas Banke, who became 
baron of the Exchequer in 1424 (Foss, 
‘Judges of England’). For a like promo- 
tion, see No. 69 below; and in connexion 
with such promotions see Inderwick’s 
remarks about the early barons of the 
Exchequer in his ‘ Introduction’ to ‘ Calen- 
dar of Inner Temple Records,’ i. xxxix. 

7. 1400-1, Richard Wallop, counsel 
(“ consiliarius’’); no fee recorded ; men- 
tioned in 1405-6 with note “ nil: obiit,’’ and 
lastly in 1406-7 with note “nil adhuc.” 
Presumably not the same as No. 27 below. 

8. 1403-4, Walter Holmes, attorney in 
the Common Bench; fee, 6s. 8d.; not 
mentioned in 1405-6 (roll of 1404-5 missing). 
Cf. No. 14 below. 

9. 1403-4, John Broughton, counsel 
(‘‘ jurisperitus existens de consilio Collegii ”’) ; 
fee, 13s. 4d. ; in 1406-7, “ nil quia decessit.”’ 

10. 1403-4, William Stokes, counsel ; fee, 
13s. 4d.; in 1405-6 became steward of the 
College manors in Middlesex and Berks; 











fee, 26s. 8d., last paid in 1412-3, 
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11. 1405-6, John Champflour, counsel ; 
stvled ‘“‘ squyer”’ in 1405-6; fee, 20s., last 
paid in 1407-8 (roll of 1408-9 missing). 

12. 1405-6, Thomas Trovey, clerk of 
accounts and lands at 40s.,and for next two 
years at 20s. a year; again in 1417-8 and 
onwards at 26s. 8d. ; and last paid (13s. 4d.) 
in 1423-4. The office of clerk of accounts 
was paid for under “ stipendia servientium ” 
in and after 1423-4, Thomas Ferrour being 
paid that year 26s. 8d. 

13. 1405-6, John Fromond, steward 
(‘‘ senescallus terrarum Collegii’’) for Hants 
and Wilts at 5/., and in and after 1414-5 also 
for Middlesex and Berks with the fee in- 
creased to 6l. 13s. 4d.; but until 1414-5 he 
regularly declined the fee, receiving (as the 
roll of 1410-1 states) “nil quia nil voluit 
recipere.”’ He died in November, 1420. 
See 11 S. xii. 294, 433. 

14. 1405-6, Thomas Holmes, attorney in 
the King’s Bench (cf. No. 8 above); fee, 
6s. 8d., raised in 1407-8 to 13s. 4d. In 
1409-10 he is mentioned as “ nuper attorna- 
tus Collegii,”’ and a reward of 20d. was given 
to his clerk. 

15. 1407-8, William Byngham (Bengham), 
attorney in the Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d. 
(with a reward of 3s. 4d.) in 1407-8, and 
afterwards 13s. 4d., last paid in 1424-5 (roll 
of 1425-6 missing). 

16. 1407-8, John Hals, counsel (“ juris- 
peritus,” “ consiliarius’’), and in and after 
1413-4 “ sergeaunt”’ or “ serviens legis” ; 
fee, 13s. 4d. (with extra reward of 6s. 8d. in 
1411-2), last paid in 1421-2 (roll of 1422-3 
missing). He became serjeant in 1413 
(Pulling’s ‘ Order of the Coif’), and was 
appointed a judge of the Common Pleas in 
1423 and of the King’s Bench in 1424 
(Foss). The Account-roll of 1431-2 con- 
tains, under ‘ Custus forinsecus cum donis,’ 
the entry: “In v lagenis vini rubri emptis 
et missis ad Hals justiciarium domini Regis 
et ad Torcopeler’ existentes Wynton in 
festo Translationis sti Swytthuni, iijs. iiijd.” 
As to Torcopeler, see ‘ Turcopolier’ in the 
‘ N.E.D.,’ ‘‘ the commander of the turcopoles 
or light-armed soldiers of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem.” 

17. 1407-8, William Wawaya and Thomas 
Broun, clerks to John Wakefeld, attorney 
(in the Common Bench) of William Perot 
and Alice his wife when vouched to warranty 
in the suit between the College and Thomas 
Camoys as to the manor of Eling, Hants. 
(Cf. Kirby’s ‘ Annals,’ 17.) The clerks were 


paid “ nil adhuc ” in 1407-8, but afterwards 
a fee of 13s. 4d., last paid in 1412-3. 
Thomas Broun, see No. 26 below. 


As to 














18. 1409-10, Thomas Emory, attorney in 
the Common Bench ; no fee mentioned, and 
the entry struck out. 

19. 1409-10, John Mist (Myst), auditor 
of accounts of bailiffs and farmers; fee, 
13s. 4d., last paid in 1418-9 (rolls of 1419-20 
and 1420-1 missing). 

20. 1409-10, John Gyles, steward’s ‘‘ locum 
tenens ”’ in Hants and Wilts ; paid, this year 
and next, 13s. 4d. 

21. 1409-10, Robert Ticchefeld, clerk of 
lands and accounts; fee, 20s., and later 
usually 40s., last paid in 1416-7. For his 
successor see No. 12 above. 

22. 1410-1, Henry Kesewyk, “ sollicitator 
Collegii in curiis [or curia] domini Regis ”’ ; 
usual fee, 13s. 4d., but sometimes with a 
reward, e.g., of 26s. 8d. in 1411-2, Died in 
1420. See 11S. xii. 496. 

23. 1410-1, William Faukener (Fauconer), 
counsel ; fee, 20s., not paid after 1411-2. 
The will of one William Fauconer, of 
Kingsclere, Hants, was proved P.C.C. 1413. 
Cf. ‘ Vict. Hist. Hants,’ iv. 260, 261. 

24. 1413-4, Richard Wyot, counsel ; fee, 
20s., last paid in 1418-9 (rolls of 1419-20 and 
1420-1 missing). 

25. 1413-4, John Broun, attorney in the 
Common Bench ; fee (only this year), 6s. Sd. 
Perhaps really the same as No. 26. 

26. 1414-5, Thomas Broun (Brown), at- 
torney in the Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d., 
last paid to him as attorney in 1443-4; 
but see No. 40 below. Perhaps late clerk 
to John Wakefeld, see No. 17 above. 

27. 1421-2, Richard Wallop, steward ; 
fee, 5l., last paid in 1429-30. Presumably 
not the same as No. 7 above. 


28. 1421-2, John Arnold, notary; fee, 
6s. 8d., only this year, but roll of 1422-3 
missing. 

29. 1421-2, Edmund Nyngge (Nenge), 


auditor ; fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1428-9; 
but in 1424-5, when he acted, not as auditor, 
but as clerk of lands, he got 30s. for }ths of 
the year, under ‘ stipendia servientium.’ 

30. 1423-4, Mr. Robert Heete, notary ; 
fee, 6s. 8d. Fellow of the College; died 


February, 1432/3. See 11 S. ix. 466; 
“al. Sia. 
31. 1424-5, Walter Cordray, auditor; 


fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1426-7 (roll of 
1427-8 missing). 

32. 1428-9, Robert Colpays, attorney in 
the Common Bench; fee, 10s., but in and 
after 1433/4 13s. 4d. ‘“ ex speciali gratia,” 
last paid for part of 1445-6 (see roll of 
1446-7). He founded an obit which was 
first kept at the College in 1446-7. 
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33. 1428-9, Thomas Warf (Quarfe, Querfe), 
attorney in the Exchequer ; fee, 6s, 8d., last 
paid in 1441-2, 

34. 1429-30, William Chamburleyn, 
counsel ; fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1443-4, 

35. 1431-2, Thomas Haydock, steward ; 
fee, 51., last paid in 1450-1. Probably the 
Thomas Haydock who acquired Greywell 
manor, Hants, in 1444. See ‘ Vict. Hist. 
Hants,’ iv. 77. 

36. 1433-4, Mr. William Calverhull, no- 
tary ; fee, 6s. 8d.; succeeded in 1453-4 by 
No. 43 below, but served again in 1461-2 
(rolls of 1462-3 and 1463-4 missing). Fellow of 
the College ; he styled himself (in our Register 
O) William Balton alias Calverhull. 

37. 1433-4, John Langport (Lamport), 
auditor ; fee, 13s. 4d., last paid in 1468-9. 
Served also as clerk of accounts from 1428-9 
to 1450-1 at stipend of 40s. 

38. 1443-4, Robert Glowceter, attorney in 
the Exchequer; fee, 6s. 8d., last paid in 
1459-60 (roll of 1460-1 missing). 

39. 1444-5, Michael Skyllyng; office not 
stated, but probably counsel ; fee, 13s. 4d., 
last paid in 1461-2. He lived at Lainston 
(see ‘ Vict. Hist. Hants,’ iii. 445). 

40. 1444-5, Thomas Brown, clerk to the 
Chief Justice of the Common Bench, paid 6s. 8d. 
“pro consiliis et favoribus suis impensis.” 
This payment does not recur after 1452-3. 
Probably identical with No. 26 above. 

41. 1446-7, —— Rampston (Ramston), 
attorney in the Common Bench ; fee, 6s. 8d. 
(with 3s. 4d. for half of previous year), last 
paid in 1452-3. 

42. 1449-50, Thomas Wellys (Welle), 
counsel ; fee, 6s. 8d., raised next year to 
13s. 4d.; became steward in 1451-2 at 51., 
last paid in 1487-8 (roll of 1488-9 missing). 
See 11 S. xi, 222. B.C. 

Winchester College. 


(To be concluded.) 





‘THE STANDARD,’ 
(See ante, p. 341.) 


WHEN Peel in 1845 resolved to pass his 
Maynooth Bill to give a grant to the Roman 
Catholic College, he knew well the storm 
with which the proposal would be received. 
What Macaulay described in fierce scorn as 
“the bray of Exeter Hall’? was heard 
resounding every day and night. Peel, 
therefore, took care to secure Giffard’s 
influence, and succeeded in inducing. him 
not to oppose the measure either in The 
Morning Herald or The Standard, Giffard 
was converted, upon the ground that the 








measure was indispensably necessary for the 
peace of Ireland. Peel, however, did not 
show much gratitude ; for when he brought 
in his Bill for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, he failed even to pay Giffard the 
compliment of apprising him of his inten- 
tion, and Greville, in his diary on the 
5th of December, records how the whole town 
had been electrified on the previous day by 
an article in The Times which announced 
that Parliament would be called early in 
January in order that the total repeal of the 
Corn Laws might be proposed :— 

“Nobody [writes Greville] knew whether 
to believe it or not, though all seemed staggered, 
and the more so because The Standard, though 
affecting to disbelieve The Times, and treating it 
as a probable fiction, did not contradict it from 
authority, as might naturally have been expected 
jf it had been untrue.” 

The year 1845 was a prosperous one for 
the daily press, being the year of the great 
railway mania; the newspapers were inun- 
dated with long advertisements of pros- 
pectuses of new companies. The Morning 
Herald benefited to such an extent that the 
paper had to be extended to twenty 
pages, and the net profit amounted to 
3,0007. a week. This induced Baldwin to 
spend lavishly, paying increased sums to 
his contributors, by which both his papers 
derived advantage. At that time there was 
great competition among the daily papers as 
to which should be the first to publish news 
from India, and Baldwin kept a vessel 
stationed at Calais with steam up to receive 
the dispatch from his courier, who had 
brought it through France from Marseilles. 
At times the French Government would 
vexatiously stop the courier for acting 
contrary to French regulations. 

On the 21st of January, 1846, appeared 
another competitor for early intelligence. On 
that day The Daily News was started, with 
Charles Dickens as editor. After nineteen 
days, however, he had had quite enough of 
editing a daily paper, and for three months 
the paper struggled on, finding great 
difficulty in keeping afloat. Dilke* was 
called in to the rescue; his first act was 
to reduce the price from fivepence to 
twopence halfpenny, and his next to 
arrange for the paper to obtain the earliest 
news. The appearance of The Daily News 
was a good thing for Baldwin, for it caused 
the old feud between The Times and The 





* Dilke was at the time editing his own paper, 
The Atheneum, anc in order to devote his whole 
time to The Daily X ews, he appointed T. K. Hervey 
to the editorship of The Atheneum. 
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Morning Herald to be patched up; and 
Walter, who had until then excluded The 
Morning Herald from the system of Con- 
tinental expresses which he had magnificently 
organized, and in which he had allowed The 
Morning Chronicle and The Morning Post 
to participate, now invited Baldwin to share 
in the arrangement. Baldwin, seeking 
further to reduce expenses, arranged with 
Dilke to have The Daily News supplied with 
the news from India at the same time as his 
own papers; but the arrangement did not 
work satisfactorily, and its termination was 
announced in the paper on the 28th of Octo- 
ber in the same year. The Daily News, 
being left to contend single-handed against 
all the other papers, was obliged, owing to 
the great additional expense thus incurred, 
to increase its price to threepence.* 

The great prosperity brought to The 
Morning Herald and The Standard by the 
railway mania was soon to end; in the 
October of the following year, 1847, came 
the gigantic collapse. In Dasent’s ‘ Life of 
Delane,’ vol. i. p. 49, it is recorded how 
The Times exposed the mania, although by 
so doing the proprietors suffered “a vast 
pecuniary loss through the stoppage of 
advertisements, but the gain to prospective 
investors must have been incalculable.” 
The Times had on November 17th, 1845, pub- 
lished an elaborate analysis of the competing 





* ‘The Papers of a Critic, selected from the 
Writings of Charles Wentworth Dilke’ (Murray, 
1875), gives a full account of the trouble with The 
Morning Herald, in which Dilke states that 
“*there must have been treachery or concert some- 
where.” Dilke, however, was not to be beaten. 
He fought bravely on, and often his Continental 
and Indian news was in advance of the other 
papers, which would copy his dispatches. To trap 
them in this, he would at times slip in some words 
of his own, and my father, who took an active 
part in pushing the sale and the advertisements, 
has told me how Dilke would enjoy a hearty laugh 
at their exposure. I may give an instance of 
Dilke’s success in obtaining early uews. The 
22nd of February, 1848, was the day when the 
French Revolution broke out in Paris, and Louis 
Philippe and his family had to escape to England. 
I have a letter of the following day, dated from 
Southampton, eee my father for the copies 
of The Daily News he had sent of that date, ‘‘ con- 
taining the important intelligence from France, 
which was the first paper to arrive with the news,” 
and adding that ‘‘ steps had been at once taken to 
inform the principal bankers and merchants in the 
town.” Dr. Lardner was at the time the Paris 
correspondent of the paper, to whom, no doubt, 
Dilke addressed his hearty thanks. Dilke’s agree- 
ment with The Daily News terminated in the 


April following, and Mr. Wills, in his farewell 
letter in the name of the staff, wrote: ‘‘ Without 
your energy and consummate skill, The Daily News 
‘vould have died a few months after its birth.” 








schemes, which showed there were over 
twelve hundred projected railways seeking 
to raise in the aggregate over five hundred 
millions of money. When the crash came, 
the failure of company. after company 
caused ruin in thousands of homes. One of 
the largest advertisement agents of the time 
has since told me that the debts on their 
books at the time of the panic swallowed up 
the entire profits the firm wouid have gained 
had all gone well. These long advertise- 
ments were not so profitable to the Govern- 
ment as the smaller ones, which got hustled 
out of the papers for want of space, as the 
advertisement tax was the same—one shilling 
and sixpence—on each. Curiously enough, 
Justin McCarthy, usually so accurate, writes 
in his ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ vol. iii. 
p. 239: “‘ There was a considerable duty— 
sixpence, or some such sum—on every 
advertisement.” 

Not only did The Morning Herald, during 
the railway mania, gain large sums from its 
advertisement columns, but the sale also 
increased. During 1845 the daily average 
was 6,400—the highest it had attained since 
1837, when the average was 6,600 daily. In 
the panic year 1847 it dropped to 4,800, and 
by 1854 it had fallen to 3,700. Its great 
rival The Times, however, for those years 
showed a considerable increase of sales: 
in 1837 its daily average was only 10,700, 
while in 1845 it had reached 25,900; in 
1847 the sale was 29,000, in 1852 it exceeded 
42,000. The death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in that year added considerably to the 
sale ; on the 15th of September, the day after 
his death, The Times contained a full 
memoir of twenty-one columns. The sale 
of The Morning Herald for the same year 
was over 4,100, not 3,200 as given in the 
return made to Delane (‘ John Delane,’ by 
Dasent, vol. i. p. 153). In 1854, the year 
of the war in the Crimea, the sale of The 
Times exceeded 51,000 daily. It was during 
that year that a series of attacks on the 
Court, and especially on the Prince Consort, 
appeared in the press, and Greville states: 
“The Morning Herald and The Standard 
poured forth article after article, and letter 
after letter, full of the bitterest abuse and all 
sorts of lies.” ‘‘ The attack began in The 
Daily News and The Morning Advertiser, par- 
ticularly the latter.”’ Disraeli was very angry 
about it, writing to Lord Henry Lennox: “I 
am disgusted with the silly Herald and 
the stupid Standard mixing themselves up in 
the mud. There were plenty of scavengers 
among the canaglia’’ (Monypenny, vol. iii. 
p- 530). I well remember the ridiculous 
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rumours that prevailed at the time, and 
how the assertion was positively made 
that the Prince had been committed to 
the Tower. Delane offered to take up 
the cudgels in defence of the Court, but, 
after consultation with the Prince, it was 
considered best not to take any notice, 
so The Times remained all but silent. That 
this was the wisest course is shown by the 
fact that the Earl of Aberdeen,* on the 17th 
of January, 1854, was able to write and to 
congratulate the Queen “ on the commence- 
ment of a change with respect to the news- 
paper attacks upon the Prince,”’ and referred 
to “a very sensible letter in The Standard of 
last night signed D. C. L.’’ (Beresford Hope). 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) 





EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(See ante, p. 343.) 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. v. 178-80 :-— 


Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 
Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d. 
The first of these lines can be made to scan 
by making hour, like “‘ fire,” &¢., a dissyllable, 
but it is plain that the words go in couples, 
and that consequently something has dropped 
out, unless “time” or ‘“‘tide’’ be ejected, 
and the three or four lines here be divided 
differently. I suggest 
Day, night, sun, shower, tide, time, work, play, 
where sun might have dropped out, and hour 
been naturally substituted for shower. 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. v. 222 :— 
An eagle, madam, 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 

As Paris hath. 
How can Paris’s eye be said to be green, even 
if an eagle’s can, though the latter is brown ? 
The epithet is comically applied to the eyes 
of Pyramus (‘M. N. D.,’ V. i. 342). I would 
substitute grey for green, as in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ 140 :— 
Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in turning. 
But we do find in ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
in « very Shakespearian passage, ‘“‘O vouch- 
safe with that thy rare greenef eye, which 
never yet beheld thing maculate, look on 
thy virgin.’ Possibly in our passage, as 
the Nurse is speaking, it may be an inten- 
tional absurdity. 





* ‘Letters of Queen Victoria,’ vol. iii. pp. 7, 8. 
+ Meaning, however, ‘“‘ fresh,’’ ‘‘ youthful.” 


‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. ii. 38 :— 
Cassius, 

Be not deceived: if I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myself. 

Here the word vailed, i.e. lowered, is more 

appropriate. Though the other spelling 

may well have stood for both words, it would 

be ambiguous to retain it nowadays. 


‘Julius Cesar,’ III. i. 174 :-— 


Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. 


For ‘‘ malice” read allies. 
‘Hamlet,’ III. iv. 169 :— 


For use almost can change the stamp of nature 
And either....the devil or throw him out. 
Here Shakespeare, or his printer, has set us 
a fine missing- word competition, which 
has proved a pretty field for the exercise 
of ingenuity. The earliest guess was 
‘* master,’ which wrecks the metre. Other 
suggestions are curb, chain, quill, lay, charm, 
foil, &c., while some prefer an antithesis to 
‘throw out,” e.g. throne. My contribution 
is cheat, for we find the expression in ‘ L. L. L.’ 
IV. iii. 288. 


‘Hamlet,’ IV. i. 40 :— 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And what’s untimely done,.... 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter.... 
Transports his poison’d shot, may miss our name. 
Here there can be little doubt but that we 
should fill the gap with that calumny, @& 
subject on which Shakespeare is always 
eloquent and vehement. 


‘Othello,’ IV. ii. 55 :— 
A fixed figure for the time of Scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 

This, the reading of the Quarto, seems better 
than that of the Folio, which is followed in 
the ‘Variorum Shakespeare’ and by so 
many other authorities. The apparent con- 
tradiction between the two words slow and 
unmoving, which has led to many forced 
explanations, seems to be best removed by 
taking “‘ unmoving”’ to mean “‘ that cannot 
be removed.” 

‘Macbeth,’ I. vii. 7 :— 

But here upon this bank and shoal of time 

We ’ld jump the life to come. 
For shoal acontributor to ‘N. & Q.’ on 
July 7, 1888, suggested shore. I would 
prefer shelf, which is used in ‘3 Hen. VI.,’ 
V. iv. 23, though this is perhaps not a Shake- 
spearian passage. But shoal is used only 
once elsewhere, namely, in ‘Henry VIII’ 
(ITI. ii. 436). C. R. HarIngEs. 

Petersfield. 
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SIMANCAS 
SANDER: DR. OWEN LEWIS. 


MSS. : DR. NICOLAS 


In his ‘Calendar of....State Papers.... 
Simancas,’ vol. iii. p. 119, in a note on a 
letter from Don Juan de Idiaquez to Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, dated May 28, 1581, 
the late Martin A. S. Hume says :— 

‘“‘There is in the Paris Archives (Simancas, 
K. 1448) an extremely eulogistic report upon the 
careerand qualities of Dr. Sanders, in connexion 
with the suggestion to raise him to the cardinalate. 
It is sent by the agent of the Duke of Savoy in 
Madrid to Don Juan de Idiaquez, and is undated, 
but was probably written shortly before this 
letter.”’ 

The only document in K. 1448 addressed 
by the Savoyard Ambassador to Idiaquez is 
No. 156, and is in favour of Dr. Owen Lewis, 
and belongs to the year 1587 or later. It is 
endorsed, in very bad handwriting, as 
follows :— 

** Informatione della persona di Monst® Audoeno, 
prelato Inglese, data al Ser™? Ste Duca di Savoia 
dal vescovo di Vasone, monaco cartusiano, sup- 
plicandosi 8. M* di favorire esso Mon'™ Audoeno 
con Sua San* per il '‘Cardinalato, se cosi la M* Sua 
reputa essere servitio suo.” 

The “ vescovo di Vasone”’ was William 
Chisholm, Bishop of Vaison (formerly Bishop 
of Dunblane), whose biography may be read 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The document in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale numbered K. 1448, No. 156, is 
enclosed in an envelope, on which is written 
in a nineteenth-century hand :— 

“Madrid. 1587? (In fine ?) 

* L?Ambe de Savoie, Alessandro Costantino ?* 
a Juan de Idiaquez. Informazione della persona 
di Mons' Anboino, prelato Inglese, &c. Original, 
non signé ni daté. Italien.” 

On this envelope ‘“‘ Anboino,” which is a 
misreading of Audoeno, has been corrected 
in pencil to “‘ Andorno,”’ and the same hand 
has added below ‘ Sanders.” 

Hence Major Hume’s mistake ; but it is 
an unpardonable one, for he cannot have 
looked inside the envelope. The document, 
which is in praise of Audoeno Ludovico, 
z.e., Owen Lewis, who died Bishop of 
Cassano, Oct. 14, 1595, speaks of the happy 
memory of Mary, Queen of Scots. As it has 
not been calendared, it may be very briefly 
summarized here. 


Owen Lewis, it says, was born in a part of 
Great Britain where the English language 
was not spoken. He had been professor of 





* Alessandro Costantino was not ambassador 
of the Duke of Savoy, but merely an informal 
agent. 











canon and civil law in England and at 
Paris, and afterwards at the University of 
Douay, where he had been Regius Professor 
for seven years. He afterwards became 
Vicar-General of Cambray and Archdeacon of 
Hainault. Sent to Rome on business by the 
Archbishop, he was nominated Referenda: 
of both Signatures by Pope Gregory XIII. 
At this time he obtained from the Pope the 
foundation of the English Colleges at Rome 
and Douay. Afterwards he was Vicar- 
General of Cardinal Charles Borromeo at 
Milan, after whose death he returned to 
Rome and became Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops. 

Speaking of him, the late Dr. T. F. Knox, 
in:‘ The First and Second Diaries of the 
English College, Douay,’ at p. ciii, writes :— 

‘Clement VIII. had determined to include him 
in the next promotion of Cardinals. This is a fact 
which Dr. Champney testifies he had himself heard 
from the mouth of Cardinal Borghese, afterwards 
Pope Paul V. Dr. Owen Lewis was a man of great 
learning, ability, and experience in ecclesiastical 
affairs. He had been one of the vicars general of 
St. Charles Borromeo at Milan, and the saint is 
said to have died in his arms. Sixtus V. on the 
nomination of Philip II. of Spain made him Bishop 
of Cassano. Clement VIII. appointed him one of 
the apostolic Visitors of the city of Rome.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGET. 





‘King Epwarp III.’: Herarpic At- 
LUSION.—This play, attributed by some to 
Shakespeare, contains a beautiful occult 
heraldic allusion, which has apparently 
baffled the commentators. 

In Act IV., se. iv., Edward, Prince of 
Wales, addressing Audley, says :— 

Now, Audley, sound those silver wings of thine, 
And let those milk-white messengers of time 
Show thy time’s learning in this dangerous time. 
The late Dr. Furnivall describes this as “‘ an 
absurdly inconsistent and mixed metaphor,” 
and asks, ‘‘ Are the silver wings Audley’s 
moustachios, or words of ancient wisdom, or 
what ?” 

The silver butterfly was the badge of the 
Audley family, derived from the original 
arms, three butterflies argent, subsequently 
changed for a fret. The badge appears over 
the tomb of Bishop Audley, Salisbury 
Cathedral, 1524. 

Had the Elizabethan dramatists friends 
in the College of Arms? The Earl of 
Southampton’s family, the Wrythes or 
Wriothesleys, were members of that learned 
corporate body, and the Earl of Essex was 
acting Earl Marshal during the attainder of 
the Howards. ALFRED Ropway. 

Birmingham. 
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EXECUTION OF Mary, QUEEN oF Scots. 
—Inthe ‘Calendar of State Papers and Manu- 
scripts relating to English Affairs existing in 
the Archives and Collections of Venice, and 
in other Libraries of Northern Italy,’ 
vol. vill. p. 255, edited by H. F. Brown, 
London, 1894, there is the following passage, 
translated from the Italian, to which Mr. 
J. E. L. Pickering, the librarian here, has 
been good enough to call my attention :— 


Giovanni Dolfin, Venetian Ambassador in France, 
to the Doge and Senate. 
“March 13, 1587. 

“The Ambassador of England and the English 
Agent, the day when they went to Belliévre to 
give an account of the death of the Queen of 
Scotland, being unable to obtain an audience 
of the King, presented to the Secretary a letter 
from the Queen addressed to His Majesty; in 
this letter the Queen laments bitterly that, after 
having signed the warrant, and given it to Davison 
to keep merely because she intended in this way 
to satisfy the demands of her subjects, but not 
to make use of it, he was so rash as to have 
overstepped his commission. She shows _ her- 
self very sorry for the result, and would make 
public demonstration of that grief. The Ambas- 
sador declared that the Queen had caused Davison 
to be arrested, and had deprived him of his office ; 
while she herself had taken to her bed owing to 
the — grief she suffered through this untoward 
event. 

The date given above is about five weeks 
after the execution. 

What follows is interesting, but too long to 
copy for “N. &. Q.’ There is also an “‘ Extgact 
from a Letter from Mons. de L. Aubespine, 
Ambassador of his Most Christian Majesty 
to the Queen of England,” which is interest- 
ing; and I should like also to refer to the 
Preface, xvi et seq. 

M. de Belliévre was Minister of Finance in 
Paris, and he was sent over to England, 
where he arrived on Dec. 21, 1586, on a 
special embassy to endeavour to save the 
life of the Queen of Scots, who had been con- 
victed and sentenced to death in October, 
1586 ; and, having failed in his mission, he 
Jeft London in January, 1587. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xvii. p. 221, states that ‘‘ Elizabeth, in 
a letter to James (now, by his mother’s 
death, undisputed King of Scotland), ex- 
presses ‘ extreme dolour’ for the ‘ miserable 
accident ’ that had befallen,’ &c. ; but no 
reference is made to the letter she sent to 
the King of France. Froude, vol. xii. p. 350, 
says, “To France the Queen had sent 
the same defence of herself which she had 
offered to Scotland,’ &c.; but the terms 
of the letter to France had not been given, 
as far as I can ascertain, anywhere until 
the publication of the ‘Calendar of State 








Papers’ from which I have made the above 
extract. 


Pray permit me to take this opportunity 
of correcting a slip I made ante, p. 210, in 
stating that the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was in 1585, instead of 1586, as the date is 
important. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


Sir Joun Lape. (See 11 S. x. 269, 316, 
357, 394.)—The following paragraphs re- 
lating to the father and mother of this once 
famous person (which I take from The Public 
Advertiser) are not without interest :— 

Monday, April 23, 1759.— ‘Sir John Lades 
M.P. for Camelford, Cornwall (who lately broke 
his leg through his horse falling on him while 
hunting), died on Saturday last at Capt. Godwin’s, 
Plumstead, Kent.” 

Monday, May 14, 1759.— Advertisement of 
the sale of Sir John Lade’s horses, hounds, 
pointers, &c. 

Thursday, Aug. 2, 1759.—‘‘ Yesterday Lady 
Lade, relict of Sir John Lade, M.P. for Camelford, 
was brought to bed of a son and heir at his house 
in Hanover Square.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


A Formatity at OxFORD AND CaAM- 
BRIDGE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—In 
some of the editions of the ‘ Sermones 
tredecim’ of Michael de Hungaria, as, e.g., in 
the one with the press-mark IA. 49290 in 
the British Museum, and published probably 
about 1490, there is a supplementary sermon 
at the end, evidently from the pen of an 
Englishman, as it contains, besides several 
English sentences, the following allusion to 
a certain formality to be observed by the 
*‘ magister in theologia > when commencing 
to lecture ‘“‘in the schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge ”’ :— 

‘¢ Reverendissimi, Sicut mnoverunt homines 
scole que [qui] fuerunt Oxonie vel Cantabrigie, 
quando magister in theologia debet incipere 
ponit primo [pileum] in cathedra[m] et tunc 
ponitur pillium [sic !] super caput ejus. Deinde 
leget unam lectionem, et post lectionem lectam 
disputabit unam questionem.”’ 

The preacher proceeds to explain the 
symbolic meaning of this formality. The 
cap, according to him, represents the crown 
of thorns, and the lectio the seven words on 
the Cross. L. L. K. 


Tue Last oF THE DorsET FIDDLERS.— 
The following paragraph from The Clevedon 
Mercury of July 5, 1913, though somewhat 
belated, is perhaps worthy of repetition in 
*N. & QL :— 

“The death has occurred at Dorchester of Mr. 
Harry Bailey, the last of the old Dorset fiddlers, 
who used to take part in the rustic junketings 
described by Mr. Thomas Hardy in his novels. 
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Bailey took part in several of Mr. Hardy’s plays, 
including the performance of ‘ The Mellstock Quire’ 
in London. Deceased was a shoemaker by trade. 
In the olden days no country dance was complete 
without ‘ Fiddler Bailey.’ ”’ 
Prenry LEwIs. 
Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 





Oneries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Horn Cross Ciose.—Do any readers of 
*N. & Q.’ know the word “horn cross” as 
applied to a close of land, and with special 
reference to ecclesiastical boundaries? In 
the parish of Romsey in Hampshire, about 
two miles and a half from the Abbey Church 
and old nunnery, are two pieces of ground 
so named. Both, before the Reformation, 
belonged to the nunnery, and both are 
situated upon rising ground, within a mile 
of each other, with the “Tadburn Lake ”’ 
running in the valley below. 

Asked the origin of this word, without 
any of the foregoing information, a learned 
friend replied :— 

“Horn Cross means the cross marking a corner 
of a boundary, as opposed toa cross in a line. The 
word ‘horn’ is pure Anglo-Saxon for corner, and 
the term Horn Cross was popular with our early 
ecclesiastics because, in the Hebrew Bible, the 
Hebrew word for ‘horn’ was used for a corner of 
a boundary. In Derbyshire such crosses are some- 
times called ‘ chairs,’ eg., ‘the Abbot’s Chair,’ 
which is merely a modern corruption of the Anglo- 
Saxon word cérre, a corner.” 

In the case of the horn cross closes at 
Halterworth and Woodley, we may safely 
take it that they at one time marked the 
boundaries of the nunnery lands. I do not 
say when because, although the word is 
Saxon, I think it also continued into 
medieval times. The purpose of the crosses 
was to mark the line of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical parish boundaries. The crosses that 
I have seen were from three to five feet long 
by four by three. Hampshire is, of course, 
not a stone country ; nevertheless, I am not 
at all sure that a search might not find the 
socket stones of some of the crosses. 

At Croyland, in Lincolnshire, in the year 
1389, the King ordered a commission and 
all parties to meet at the stone cross upon 
the Briggedyke to determine the “ metes 
and boundaries’ of the Abbey lands. They 


began at a place called Kenulph’s Stone, in 
which place a certain cross of stone had been 








erected by Abbot Kenulph, 4.p. 716, and 


built as one of the ancient ‘‘ metes.” The 
head of this cross had been broken and 
destroyed, but the foundation stone was 
still lying there undisturbed. In view of 
this it was thought proper that two crosses— 
one of wood and one of stone—should be 
erected on the spot. They went on about 
one mile to the north, and decided that a 
“cross should there be erected as one of 
the metes’’?; then on to a place named 
Oggot, known as one of the metes, and it 
was ordered to erect a cross there of stone 
or wood. And so on until 

‘the said perambulation being completed, and new 
crosses and new landmarks being established......”” 
The same authority adds :— 

‘It is most likely that the crosses at Halter* 
worth and Woodley near Romsey marked the 
boundaries of King Edgar’s charter of extension. 
But remember that a horn cross could only be at 
the corner of the boundaries.”’ 

King Edward the Elder is supposed to 
have founded Romsey Abbey in 907, and 
in 966 King Edgar “renewed the privileges 
of the nunnery,’ and granted them an 
extension of land in Romsey Extra. The 
charter is still preserved among the Saxon 
charters. F. H. 8. 

Highwood. 

OysteR TABLES.—In Hutchins’s ‘ History 
of Dorsetshire,’ vol. ii. p. 63, is an account of 
a Mr. Henry Hastings, one of the Keepers 
of the New Forest, who lived in the times of 
King James and Charles I. This gentleman, 
the second son of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
was conspicuous as a sportsman, and, 
inheriting the estate of Woodlands in 
Dorsetshire from his mother, used to reside 
in his lodge in the New Forest during the 
hunting season. The account of his mode 
of life in his lodge is very curious, sur- 
rounded as he was with all the implements 
and animals of the chase. There is a note in 
this account of his having an 
‘‘oister table, which was in constant use twice a 
day all the year round, for he never failed to eat 
oisters both at dinner and supper, with which the 
neighbouring town of Pool supplied him.” 
William Gilpin, in his ‘ Remarks on Forest 
Scenery,’ 1791, vol. ii. p. 22, gives a full 
description from Hutchins’s history of this 
““memorable sportsman.” 

The only time that I have met with such 
@ table was in the Elizabethan house of a 
fine old sportsman, and there it was in use 
immediately after the shooting days through- 
out the season. In description this was @ 
plain deal round table at which six or eight 
““guns”’ stood. At the centre was a well. 
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and on a post in this the barrel of oysters 
was placed. To assist in opening was a 
hollow in place of plates; and the well 
received the shells. Is any earlier use of 
such @ table known? If not, Mr. Hastings 
seems to have been the originator. From 
all I can hear, there cannot be many in use 
at the present time. 

Harotp MAtet, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


Worps or Sone WanTED.—Can any one 
give me the words of an Oxford festal song 
(circa 1860) in which occurs the line :-— 

Wondrous are these Hearts of Men. 
DORCHESTER. 


AUTHOR AND CONTEXT WANTED of the 
line :— 
In short measure Life may perfect be. 
DORCHESTER. 
Greywell Hill, Winchfield. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Now welcome Whitsuntide was come, 
And boys with merry hearts 
Were gone to visit dear mamma, 

And eat her pies and tarts. 

2. Lone in my room, my eyes are dim, 
Only from fear of harm to him; 
Naught else I fear, and hope is strong 
He will come back to me anon; 

And all my plaints to gladness rise, 
And into songs are turned my sighs. 
(A translation.) 
EB: Hi. 


The source of the following lines (no doubt 
incorrectly remembered) is desired :— 

[When England ’s wronged] and danger ’s nigh, 

God and the soldier is the cry; 

When war is over and wrong is righted. 

God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 

G. C. Moore Smrra. 

[‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ by W. Gurney 

Benham, cites, s.v. Francis Quarles, p. 261 :— 


Our God and soldier we alike adore, 

When at the brink of ruin, not before; 

After deliverance both alike requited, 

Our God forgotten, and our soldiers slighted.] 


“WHEN THE WOLF.’’—Can any one inform 
me where these lines core from ?— 
When the wolf in nightly prowl 
Bays the moon with hideous howl. 
Then, as far as I can recollect (it is sixty 
years ago that I heard it quoted) :— 
Bolts and bars make no resistance, 
Females shriek and no assistance. 
Silence, or you meet your fate. 
A. GWYTHER, 
{John O’Keeffe’s song ‘The Wolf, music by 
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THE Forp, Cxopnam.—Can any one give 
me any information about the history of 
this house, formerly called St. Julien or 
St. Julian? It appears to have been 
originally monastic, having @ fish-pond as 
old as the building. The land as far as 
Chobham, I believe, belonged to Chertsey 
Abbey down to Henry VIII., and its name 
suggests a possible attachment to Chertsey. 
My title-deeds go no further back than 
1830. The house is manifestly of great age, 
but its origin and history seem entirely lost 
as far as local records or traditions are con- 
cerned. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford; Chobham. 


WALTER NEEDHAM (1631 ?-91 ?), PHYSICIAN 
AND ANATOMIST.—I should be glad to 
ascertain particulars of his parentage, and 
whether he ever married. The ‘ D.N.B., 
xl. 164, fails to give me the information that 
I seek. G. F. R. B. 


Pare THICKNESSE, LizUT.-GOVERNOR OF 
LanpGuarRD Fort: ‘‘Gratis” ScHOLAR.— 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Ivi. 132, " after 
going to Aynhoe School [he] was admitted a 
‘gratis’ scholar at Westminster School. 


What was a “ gratis” scholar ? 
G. F. R. B. 


PortrRalT OF CHARLES TowNE.—I have 
before me a stipple portrait of Charles Towne, 
the animal painter, size of paper 8 in. by 
5 in., with a facsimile of his autograph 
signature; published by Fisher, London, 
1824. From the general appearance of the 
print, I think it probably appeared in some 
such serial as The European Magazine and 
London Review. Unfortunately, I am not 
able to refer to the volume for 1824. Tho 
names of the painter and engraver are not 
stated, as is usual on their illustrations. — I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can assist 
me. Epw. Rimpavutt Drpin. 
Walker Art Library, Liverpool. 


* Ascantus, or the Young Adventurer, 
containing an Impartial History of the 
Rebellion in Scotland in the Years 1745, 
1746. London, 1746.”’—Is the authorship 
known ? A. PARDOE. 
Legislative Library, Toronto. 

[See 3 S. vi. 349; 4S. iii. 440.] 


PottarD, PorceLaIn PaintER.—Was the 
celebrated painter on Swansea porcelain 
named Pollard descended from Sir Hugh 
Pollard mentioned in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ ? 

Pollard used a crest occasionally—a 





Shields. Included in Boosey’s ‘ Songs of England.’] 





raven (?). G. ArTHuR STEPHENS. 
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JoHN HamitTon Mortimer, R,A,—As the 
Life I am writing of this extraordinary, but 
almost forgotten, artist isnow far advanced, 
I shall be grateful if any readers possessing 
letters or unpublished information regarding 
him, his friends, or his works, will kindly 
forward particulars to ‘N. & Q.,’ or to 
me direct. GILBERT BENTHALL. 
205 Adelaide Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 


Coronation Mucs.—When were they 
first made in this country ? Specimens in 
salt-glaze with reference to the coronation of 
George IV. are extant, and not uncommon ; 
but is there any trace of an earlier manu- 
facture ? 

Bournemouth. 

[See 8S. x. 436, 524; xi. 91.] 


. PARAPHRASES OF SHAKESPEARE.—What 
works of Shakespeare, if any, have been 
paraphrased into English later than the 
Elizabethan ? M. Soporte. 


Mr. Scorr anp Mr. Sarrorrus.—An 
exquisite illustrated edition of Somerville’s 
‘The Chase,’ engraved by Mr. Scott from 
paintings by Mr. Sartorius, appeared in 
1817, and was reprinted subsequently by 
Tegg. Information on the illustrators will 
oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

(Mr. Scott” is probably John Scott, b. Newcastle 
1774, d. 1827 or 1828, for whom see ‘D.N.B.’ Four 
generations of Sartorius were well-known animal 
painters, Notices of them will be found in the 

D.N.B.°; and of Francis Sartorius and his son 
John N. Sartorius, the most important of them, 
in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’ 
The one authority on the subject is Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s account of them in Baily’s Magazine, 
January and February, 1897.] 


Barsor: PortTRAIT OF Swirt.—A friend 
of mine has an engraving of Swift which 
resembles the frontispiece likeness of Swift 
in Lord Orrery’s ‘ Remarks’ on that author. 

It has the same Latin inscription under it 
from Pliny’s Epistles: ‘‘ Civis aliquos virtu- 
tibus pares et habemus et habebimus, gloria 
neminem. B. Wilson fecit 1731.” Under- 
neath are the words: “‘ This is taken from a 
profile in crayons by Mr. Barbor, which 
belonged to Dr. Mead.”’ 

I should be much obliged for any informa- 
tion about ‘‘ Mr. Barbor.”’ Was he an 
artist ? J. A. LEEPER. 

12 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook. 

he late Epwarp So.ty at 5 S. iv. 309, citing 

Vilde’s ‘Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life’ as 
his authority, states that ‘the crayon profile by 
Barber ’’ was in 1849 “‘in the possession of Joseph 
Le Fanu, Esq., of Dublin.” Mr. Sotty says it was 
engraved by Wilson in 1751 (not 1731).} 








IDENTIFICATION OF MANuscRIPT.—In a 
late fourteenth-century list of books be- 
longing to the College, among a number of 
theological and philosophical books occurs 
one with the title ‘Ad amantem,’ as it is 
read by one paleographical expert, or ‘ Ad 
amentem,’ as it is read by another. The 
manuscript is further identified by the 
addition to the list of the first word on the 
second leaf, ‘‘ secundo folio,’’ which is facere. 
I am afraid the quest is hopeless, but it 
would be interesting if any one could suggest 
what the book is which appears in such 
incongruous surroundings. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


“* Aviatix.”’—Is this word of German or 
Russian formation? Has it a generic or 
specific sense ? N. W. Hitt. 


Fintay, WHITE, AND Rrxon FAmILies.— 
George Finlay, admitted a Freeman of 
Dublin, ‘ by grace especial,’ Michaelmas, 
1780; churchwarden, St. Audcen’s, 1791; 
married Susannah White of Lucan, 1766-7 ; 
buried Dec. 25, 1805, in St. Kevin’s Church- 
yard, Dublin. Susannah had a cousin or 
aunt Dorothea White, married John Rixon 
(Wrixon) of Mooretown, 1770. Ancestry 
desired, also origin and meaning of the name 
Rixon. E. C. Frntay. 

San Francisco. 





Replies. 
ADELAIDE NEILSON. 
(12 S. i. 329.) 


SucH mystery as enshrouds the birth and 
parentage of this beautiful and_ gifted 
actress, who died, after a few hours’ illness, 
in Paris on Aug., 14, 1880, is due to the 
conflicting statements which her many 
biographers have placed on record, both 
before and after her death, and which may 
be briefly summarized. 

In The Theatre of April, 1879, Portrait 
No. XVIL., which dealt at some length with 
her theatrical career, commenced as follows: 

“It was in the ancient city of Saragossa— 
interesting alike from its historical associations, 
the architectural beauty of many of its buildings, 
and the wealth of olive groves and vineya 
which surround it—that Lilian Adelaide Neilson 
first saw the light. Her father was a Spanish 
artist, her mother an Englishwoman of gentle 
birth. The scenes amidst which her early life 
was passed were directly calculated to stir her 
imagination. During the greater part of that 


LILIAN 








period, her parents resided in Italy, the picturesque 
haunt of art, song, and romance.” 
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Truth, in its issue of Aug. 19, 1880, just 
after her death, stated that ‘‘ she was born 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds, of an English 
father and a gipsy mother.” 


“The Cyclopedia of Names’ (Fisher 
Unwin), which forms the final and supple- 
mentary volume of ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ 
states as follows :— 


“Born at Leeds, Yorkshire, March 3, 1848; 
died at Paris, France, Aug. 14, 1880. A noted 
English actress. Her real name was Elizabeth 
Ann Brown, and her mother having subsequently 
er. a Mr. Bland, she was known as Lizzie 
Bland.” 


The nearest approach to the true facts 
is probably contained in The Theatre of 
October, 1880. The editorship of that now 
defunct publication had by this time passed 
into the hands of the late Clement Scott, who 
was probably as familiar as any one living 
with the poor girl’s past, and this is what he 
then wrote :— 


‘“‘ The brief memoirs that have already appeared 
of the life and career of the beautiful but unfor- 
tunate Lilian Adelaide Neilson teem with in- 
accuracies and misstatements. According to one 
this gifted lady ‘first saw the light,’ &c. [see 
supra]. Bétises! There is not a word of truth 
in the story ; she was neither Saragossa born nor 
gipsy-bred. Nor did she visit Italy with her 
parents....All this is pure invention. Little 
of romance was connected with the early life of 
this strange girl. To tell the truth, she was the 
illegitimate daughter of a very handsome Spaniard 
and an Englishwoman, and was born in the year 
1849 at a little village some few miles out of 
Bradford in Yorkshire. From the father she 
obtained her beauty ; from her mother the North 
Country accent that never deserted her, and 
occasionally marred the purity of her diction and 
elocution. <A terribly hard life was in store for 
the poor child, who came into the world as if she 
was a burden. Now as a nurse-girl, now as a 
‘filler’ at a woollen factory, the actress of the 
future found life hard enough, until one day 
when, at the age of 16, she discovered the secret 
of her birth, and fearing any longer to be an 
incumbrance on those between whom she was an 
object of anxiety, she ran away from home heart- 
broken and found some kind of refuge in the 
world of London. Here her sorrows seemed 
suddenly to end. She was educated by a generous 
and kindly disposed gentleman well known to 
fame, who gave her the first start in life, and in 
the year 1864 she married Mr. Philip Henry Lee, 
the eldest son of a Northamptonshire parson 
squire, who, with his good wife, were devotedly 
attached to their son’s wife. Here, down at the 
quiet vicarage of Stoke Bruern, Adelaide Neilson 
passed the happiest days of her life, idolized by 
the villagers, taking a part at the Sunday school, 
and forgetting in her new home the cares and 
troubles of her Yorkshire life. The marriage did 
not, however, turn out ap smh inthe year 1876 
Miss Neilson obtained a divorce from her husband 
in the Supreme Court of New York, the husband 
and wife being both naturalized American 
citizens, and held property there. Being under 








an engagement to Mr. Max Strakosch, Miss 
Neilson was unable to confirm the divorce in 
this country, but she fully intended to do so had 
she been spared.” 

I have quoted the above textually, but it 
would seem that Clement Scott must have 
got a little mixed with his dates, for if, as he 
states, Adelaide Neilson was born in 1849, 
she would have been only 15 at the time he 
fixes as that of her marriage, whereas in the 
previous passage he puts her age at 16 when 
she ran away from her Yorkshire home to 
London. 

In a further long article on Adelaide 
Neilson’s dramatic career, which appeared 
in The Theatre of the following month 
(November, 1880), the writer says :— 

“Through the misstatements with regard to 
her origin—which, with a pardonable desire to 
stand well with the public, she allowed to be put 
forth—the truth asserted itself, and the claim 
to have been born at Saragossa—assumed, at 
first, half in banter—is a matter of little 
moment.” 

Speaking of her first advent to London, 
Mr. George R. Sims, who knows most things 
about many people, in a recent instalment of 
his interesting life in The Evening News, 
wrote that Adelaide Neilson ‘“ passed her 
first night in the Great Cit'y on the benches 
in the Park.” <A writer in a weekly con- 
temporary, however, took exception to this, 
and described how an officer in the Cara- 
bineers found her lying on a bench in 
St. James’s Park, took compassion on her, 
accommodated her with a bed in his 
chambers, and subsequently had her trained 
for the stage. The officer in question was, 
I believe, the late Capt. Percy Hewitt. 

On her stage career it is unnecessary to 
dwell in detail. It is fully and faithfully 
recorded in many publications. One bio- 
grapher says she first played Juliet with a 
strolling company in a Yorkshire village; 
another, that at the age of 15 she first 
appeared as Julia in ‘The Hunchback’ at 
the Theatre Royal, Margate. Her début in 
London was certainly as Juliet at the 
Royalty in July, 1865, and though she 
attracted but little attention on that 
occasion, the character was one in which her 
chief laurels were subsequently earned. 

She died a wealthy woman. Truth of 
Aug. 26, 1880, put her fortune at 30,000/., 
half of which was made during her visit to 
America, whence she had returned just 
before her death. She left her mother 
the interest of 3,000/. during her life, and 
at her death the capital was to be divided 
amongst other relatives. To Mr. Joseph 
Knight, her old friend, she left 1,000/., and 
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@ similar sum to Mr. Compton, who had 
been acting with her in America; and the 
remainder to an old friend as residuary 
legatee, the “‘ old friend” being, I believe, 
Mr. Clement Scott. But in a foot-note to 
E. L. Blanchard’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ edited 
by Clement Scott, and published in 1891, 
the writer says :— 

“It would be unjust to her memory not to 
mention that the fortune of several thousand 
ounds which she left behind her was to be 
evoted to succouring the unfortunate and 
afflicted in the profession which she loved so well. 

“The Trust Fund has since been administered 
if a trustees : Henry Irving, J. L. Toole, and 


Her body was brought to England and 
buried in Brompton Cemetery. 
WiLLoucHBY MaAycock. 


Adelaide Neilson, otherwise Elizabeth Ann 
Brown, was born at Leeds, Yorkshire, on 
March 3, 1848. She died at Paris on 
Aug. 15, 1880. Portraits of her will be 
found in the following :— 

a aan ‘Gaiety Chronicles’ (1898), 


p. 95. 

a London News (1880), vol. Ixxvii. 
p. 212. 

Lamp (1904), vol. xxviii. p. 280 (as Viola). 

Theatre (1879), New Series, vol. ii. p. 156, 
photograph. 

Theatre (1880), Series 3, vol. ii. p. 255, photo- 


graph. 
Whyte, ‘ Actors’ (1898), p. 156 (four views). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Scottish HERALDRY : WoRKMAN’s ‘ Book 
oF Arms’ (12 §S. i. 311).—The work referred 
to is an illuminated heraldic manuscript, 
forming a volume in quarto, preserved in the 
Lyon Office, Edinburgh. It appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been compiled 
about the years 1565-6 by an unknown 
hand. A note at the beginning states that it 
belonged to James Workman, herald painter, 
in 1623, to Joseph Stacie in 1654, and after- 
wards to Henry Frazer, Ross Herald and 
painter. It consists of two parts, the first 
containing the arms of foreign sovereigns, 
Scottish kings, queens, and peers, and a few 
Highland chiefs. The second and more 
important part contains 741 shields of arms 
of the minor barons and gentry of Scotland. 

In 1881 the late R. R. Stodart, Lyon 
Clerk, published a sumptuous work in two 
volumes folio, entitled ‘Scottish Arms, 
being a Collection of Armorial Bearings, 
A.D. 1370-1678, reproduced in Facsimile 
from Contemporary Manuscripts.’ Therein 








he gave a very full description and analysis 
of the Workman MS., and _ facsimile 
reproductions in colour of 214 shields of 
arms and 8 achievements. It may be of 
interest to Mr. Ewrne to know that the 
arms of Ewing are given as: Argent, a 
chevron embattled azure, ensigned with a 
banner gules, charged with a canton of the 
second, thereon a saltire of the first, all 
between two stars of five points in chief and 
the sun in his splendour in base of the third, 
charged with a crescent of the first. 

I should add that Mr. Stodart dealt in his 
work with a number of other heraldic MSS. 
besides Workman’s. 


Monreith. 


This MS. is in the custody of the Lyon 
King of Arms, Edinburgh, and has never been 
published as a whole. The late Mr. R. R. 
Stodart, however, in his large work on 
‘Scottish Arms,’ has reproduced 222 of the 
741 shields which are contained in it. The 
MS. fell into the possession of James Work- 
man, who was Marchmont Herald and 
Herald Painter to the Lyon Office in 1597, 
and he put his name on it ; but this was done 
more than thirty years after the execution 
of the book, with which Workman had 
nothing to do. Asa matter of fact, it was 
probably prepared as a book of everyday 
reference for the Lyon Office by Sir Robert 
Forman, who was Lyon King of Arms from 
1555 till 1567. For an account of this and 
other Scottish armorial MSS. see Sir James 
Balfour Paul’s ‘ Heraldry in relation to 
Scottish History and Art’ (Edinburgh, 
1900). J. B. P. 


Tue Cuttus or Kine Henry VI. (12 8. 
i, 161, 235).—At Caversham, in Berks, was 
venerated as a relic the dagger with which 
the king is said to have been killed in the 
Tower. Pilgrim signs represent the king 
crowned, with a ball surmounted by a cross 
in the left hand and a sceptre in the right 
hand (see Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Second Series, vol. xii. p. 227, 
and The Illustrated Archeologist, vol. i. 
p. 245). He was venerated in the churches 
of Boughton Monchelsey, Burmarsh, and 
Smarden in East Kent; in West Kent ait 
Lewisham (‘ Testamenta Cantiana,’ by Arthur 
Hussey, p. xiv). 

If I remember rightly, Mr. N. J. Westlake, 
in his important work on ‘ The History of 
Design in Painted Glass,’ alludes to certain 
glass with the image of St. Henry VI. f 
have not the books at hand to make sure of 
ity PIERRE TURPIN. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE FAMILY OF JENKINSON, BARONETS OF 
HAWKESBURY AND Eartis oF LIVERPOOL 
(12 S. i. 208)—Mr. DenNy will find in 
vol. vii. p. 78 n., ‘ Victoria History of 
Lancs,’ mention of an old view of the market- 
place of Preston, which appears in Fish-, 
wick’s history of that town (p. 417), * 


“showing a large timbered house on the south 
side, with a smaller one adjoining it to the east. 
The large house had the initials, T and the date 
1629 carved over a doorway. The builder was 
John Jenkinson, who by his will directed the 
completion of the house, leaving it to his widow, 
Anne, and his daughters Grace and Elizabeth.” 


There are to be seen at the Probate Registry 

at Chester, as perhaps Mr. Denny knows, 

a considerable number of Jenkinson wills. 
JOHN LIVESEY. 


‘ LoatH To Depart’ (11 S. xii. 460; 12 S. 
i. 14, 33).—When I sent my query (first 
reference) I had not seen a second passage 
in Henry Teonge’s ‘ Diary ’ in which mention 
is made of ‘ Loath to Depart.’ The date of 
the first is June 3, 1675; that of the second 
June 20, when H.M.S. Assistance was about 
to leave Deal :— 


“Wee drink a health to all our friends behind 
us, in a good bowle of punch....And now may 
you see our mornefull ladys singing lacrime, or 
loath to depart ; whilst our trumpets sownd— 
Mayds where are your harts, &c. Our noble Capt. 
(though much bent on the preparation for his 
voyage,) yet might you see his hart full of trouble 
to part from his lady and his sonn and heire ; 
whoe though so younge,.yet with his mayd to 
leade him by his dading sleeves, would he goe 
from gun to gun, and put his fingar to the britch 
of the gun, and cry Booe; whilst the mother, 
like a woman of greate discretion, seemes no whit 
troubled, that her husband might be the lesse so. 
But our leiuetenant’s wife was like weeping 
Rachell, or mornefull Niobe; as also was the 
boatswaine’s wife: indeede all of them like the 
turtle-doves, or young pigions, true emblems of 
mourning. Only our master’s wife, of a more 
masculine spirit, or rather a virago, lays no such 
grieve to her hart; only, like one that hath eaten 
mustard, her eys are a little redd. 


Zwart rapa To cvver Oar Tos wras,” 


It appears that the captain 
“intended to set the women all on shoare at 


Deale; but finding no convenience there of a 
coatch, he carrys them to Dover,’’ where ‘“ by 
6 in the morning all our ladys are sent on shoare in 
our pinnace; whose weeping eys bedewed the 
very sids of the ship, as they went over into the 
boate, and seemed to have chosen (might they 
have had their will) rather to have stuck to the 
syds of the ship like the barnacles, or shell-fish, 
then to have parted from us. But they were no 
sooner out of sight but they were more merry ; 
and I could tell with whom too, were I so 
minded. 





** As soone as the boate was put off from the 
ship, wee honour their departure with 3 cheares, 
7 gunns, and our trumpetts sounding. They in 
the interim (as farr as they could see us, holding 
up their hands with Eola, saying Vale longum !) 
doe close the devotions not as of olde the hethens 
used—Dii Deeg; omnes, &c.! but Father, Sonn, 
and Holy Ghost, be with you all! But soone 
forget us.’”’—Teonge’s Diary, pp. 12-15. 

It appears strange in these days that the 
women should have been allowed to be 
on board a man-of-war (the Assistance 
frigate of fifty-six guns, p. 3) from June 3, 
possibly earlier, to June 21, 7.e., between 
the Thames (Long Reach) and Dover. 

In Chappell’s ‘ Old English Popular Music,’ 
new edition, revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge, 
1893, vol. i. p. 102, s.v. ‘ Loth to depart,’ the 
music is given, but 
“the words proper to this tune have not been 
discovered, but those of the following example 
might be sung to it :— 


Deuteromelia, 1609. 
Sing with thy mouth, sing with thy heart, 
like faithfull friends sing loath to depart : 
Though friends together may not alwayes remaine, 
yet loath to depart sing once againe.”’ 

Touching var. wapa To ovverOat tous 
wmas,I am indebted to Pror. BENSLY and 
another correspondent for the substitution 
of civerOa: for ovverOar, and for the 
meaning here of apa, i.e. “along of.” 
Thus the passage, corrected, means that 
civart was so named “along of” or 
because of its hurting the eyes. 

Probably Teonge had in his mind @ pas- 
sage in Atheneus, ‘ The Deipnosophists,’ 
Lib. IX. cap. ii., or in Casaubon’s editions, 
p- 367A :— 
civary 88, dre civerar tovs Gras év tH dbp. 
In Schweighaeuser’s edition, 1801-7, the Latin 
version is: ‘‘ Sinapy vero (vel sinapi) nomi- 
natur, quoniam civerat tos das (laedit 
oculos) olfactu.”’ F 

Presumably the fanciful derivation is vv 
from civerat, and amt or avv from Gras. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘ Memoirs or Fetrx Nerr’ (12 S. i. 309). 
—In the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books there are fourteen items 
under “ Neff (Felix).” Almost any one of 
these may be the book Mr. LimovuzZIN 1s in 
search of; but it is probably William 
Stephen Gilly’s ‘A Memoir of Felix Neff, 
Pastor of the High Alps; and of his Labours 
among the French Protestants of Dauphiné, 
&e., London, 1832, 8vo. For these par- 





ticulars you must look in the Catalogue under 
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Gilly, where you will find that the Museum 
has also the third edition, London, 1833 ; the 
sixth edition, London, 1855; an Appendix 
to the fourth edition, 1835, 12mo; and 
‘Views in the High Alps to illustrate the 
Memoir of Felix Neff by Dr. Gilly,’ 1840, fol. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


I have a copy of a little book, ‘ Life of 
Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps,’ third 
edition, printed at Norwich, and published 
by the Religious Tract Society in 1839. The 
subject of this memoir was a pastor of the 
Protestant communities, descendants of the 
Waldensians, in the Alpine valleys about 
Briangon in Dauphiny, and died in 1829. 
The author’s name is not given. 

H. Hamitron Fox. 


(THE Rev. W. A. B, Coonipce and Mr. W. H. 
Peet thanked for replies, | 


LumpxIn (12 S. i. 229).—I told myself that 
this name was a diminutive of Lambert, and 
I am glad to find confirmation in Bardsley’s 
‘Dict. of English and Welsh Surnames.’ It 
says :— 

“Lumpkin—Bapt. ‘the son of Lambert,’ 
from the nick. Lamb and dim. Lambkin. No 
doubt a variant of Lambkin or Lampkin. Phila- 


St. SwiItTHIn. 


delphia 5. 

Macavutay’s Prince Tit (12 S. i. 207, 
297).—This subject was much discussed in 
6 S. ix. and x., and in the latter volume, at 
p- 70, there is a long reply by Mr. Epwarp 
SOLLy, which pretty nearly exhausts it. On 
one point, however, he would seem to be 
wrong. He says that Ralph may have had 
something to do with the French book 
published in 1736; but in the ‘ D.N.B.’ life 
of Ralph it is said that he had no connexion 
— the Prince of Wales until long after that 

ate. 

Barbier, ‘ Dict. des Guv. Anon.,’ mentions 
two Paris editions of the ‘ Histoire’ : Pissot, 
1735, 2 vols. in-12 ; and Veuve Pissot, 1752, 
3 vols. in-12. I have a copy of the 3-vol. 
edition. Each volume is dated 1736. The 
first is entitled ‘Histoire du Prince Titi. 
A. R.: & Paris, chez la veuve Pissot.’? The 
second and third have in addition ‘Tome 
Second” and “Troisiéme”’; and of the 
first the approbation is dated November, 
1735, that of the other volumes 1736. 

It certainly seems very unlikely that the 
‘Memoirs’ of the Prince, by himself or by 
Ralph, were ever published, and one is 
inclined to doubt whether T. G.’s note, 
referred to ante, p. 207, may not have arisen 
from a confusion between the ‘ Histoire’ and 
the ‘ Mémoires.’ J. F. R. 

Godalming. 


‘Romota’ (12 8. i. 310).—1. “ Athens or 
Setine.’—Can this latter name be from 
és ’A@yjvas, as Stamboul from és 7)v Todw, 
and Spalato from és IlaAdrov 2* 


2. A reference, presumably, to Juvenal, 
* Sat.’ x. 66 :— 


Duc in Capitolia magnum 
Cretatumque bovem. 


The scholiast on this passage quotes from 
Lucilius :— 
Cretatumque bovem duc ad Capitolia magna. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


7. Mr. WHEELER will find a full account of 
the Scottish Archers at the French Court in 
the two volumes by the Rev. William Forbes 
Leith, S.J., entitled ‘ The Scots Men-at-Arms 
and Lifeguards in France from their Forma- 
tion until their Final Dissolution, a.p. 1418- 
1838 ’ (Edinburgh, 1882). Jd. BSE; 


ANNOYANCE JuURIES (12 S. i. 287).—A 
reference to the Act cited in the editorial 
note shows the time of the creation of this 
body, ‘and the reason for its being formed, 
29 Geo. II., cap. xxv. § 10, begins thus :— 

‘* And whereas the obstruction of the public 
ways and passages in Westminster, and other 
annoyances and offences committed therein, are 
greatly owing to the want of a sufficient power 
to compel persons to take upon them the office of 
Jurymen to present nuisances and other offences 
committed in Westminster, and to the want of 
an easy method of recovering ‘the amerciaments 
set by such Jury, be it therefore enacted.... 
that the said dean or highsteward or his deputy, 
the two chief burgesses of Westminster, and the 
other burgesses for the time being or any five of 
them....shall and may, and they are hereby 
required, twice in every year to issue out their 
precept....to the High Bailiff of Westminster.... 
to impanel and return eighty substantial house- 
holders and traders residing and dwelling....in 
Westminster....and out of the persons so im- 
panelled, summoned, and returned the said 
dean, high steward, &c..,..shall,at a Court to be 
held for that purpose, nominate and appoint so 
many as they shall think proper not exceeding 
forty-eight....and the several persons so nomin- 
ated and appointed shall be called The Annoyance 
Jury, and shall take an oath....That (I) will 
diligently enquire and make true presentment to 
this Court of all such publick annoyances and 
other offences that shall be committed in West- 
minster.” 


§ 11 provides a 40s. penalty on any one 
refusing to execute the office of a juryman, 
and § 12 provides that 


“The Jury of Annoyance to be appointed as 
aforesaid shall subdivide themselves into smaller 





* I nowsee that Gibbon, chap. lxii. last note, 
writes: “From the «is tiv’ AOjvnv we have formed 
our own barbarism of Setines.” 
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bodies, not being less than twelve in each body.... 
strictly to inquire into, and present to the said 
Court....upon their own view and knowledge, 
all defective and bad pavements and all annoy- 
ances in, obstructions of, or encroachments upon, 
any of the publick ways or passages within the 
said city or liberty [and after notice given to the 
offenders] shall amerce the person or persons.... 
causing or suffering such annoyances, &c....in 
such sums as they shall think proper.” 

The “ Jury of Annoyance ”’ were not to be 
“abused ” or “ insulted ”’ or ‘‘ obstructed ”’ 
in the execution of their office, under pain 
of a 40s. fine. 

§ 14 imposed on this Jury the duty of 
inspecting weights and measures. § 15 
limited the “ householder’s ”’ or ‘‘ trader’s ”’ 
liability to serve as a member of the “‘ Annoy- 
ance Jury’ to one year out of four. 

§ 17empowered “ fines and amerciaments ”’ 
to be levied by distress and sale, and in 
default of satisfaction authorized the im- 
prisonment of the offender. § 18 gave 
“fines”? to the Overseers “in aid of the 
poor rate,’ and “ amerciaments” to the 
High Bailiff in the proportion of one half 
(for his personal use) and to the Court of 
Burgesses as to the other half, for meeting 
“the necessary charges’”’ of the execution 
of the Act. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how 
long this ““ Annoyance Jury,” thus created 
in 1756, remained in existence, and how far 
it fulfilled its purpose. 

I fancy I remember reading somewhere 
that Westminster had to try a great many 
experiments in local self-government without 
much success until quite modern times. 
W.S. B. H. 


THE Royat Sussex REGIMENT (12 S. i. 
268).—The old 35th Regiment was originally 
raised by Arthur Chichester, third Earl of 
Donegal, at Belfast in 1701, for service in 
King William’s wars. It had orange facings, 
and, as a special mark of the favour it 
received from William of Orange, was known 
as “The Orange Lilies.” It was brought 
on to the British establishment in 1702 for 
over-sea service, taking part in various 
expeditions, including Cadiz, the West 
Indies, Spain, Gibraltar, &c. On coming 
home it was stationed in Ireland continuously 
for forty-eight years. It afterwards had a 
good deal of service in America, from the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, when 
it went to Nova Scotia, and did brilliantly 
in Canada and in the American colonies. 

It received its first county title in 1782 as 
the Dorsetshire Regiment, on what grounds 
is not now known. In 1805 its title was 
changed to the Sussex Regiment. 





The 35th served for the second time in 
the West Indies; then in Italy and 
the Italian islands, especially in Malta, 
whence it returned home in 1818. In 1820 
it again went to the West Indies, where it 
remained until 1832. On returning home in 
that year its orange facings were changed 
to blue, and the prefix “Royal” added to 
its county title. 

The principal badge of the Royal Sussex 
consists of a silver feather rising from 
behind a gilt Maltese cross, with the star 
and motto of the Garter in gilt and enamel in 
the centre. The silver feather represents 
the white feather long worn by the regiment 
as a trophy of Wolfe’s celebrated victory in 
Canada. The Sussex played a conspicuous 
part in the struggle on the Plain of Abraham, 
and during the fight had a terrible combat 
with the famous French grenadier regiment 
of Royal Roussillon. The Maltese cross 
recalls the honours won by the regiment in 
the capture of Malta; while the star and 
motto of the Garter are incorporated as 
being the badge of the late Royal Sussex 
Militia. 

Comparatively few line regiments bear the 
coveted title of Royal, and these have 
generally received it from some personal 
connexion with, or special service to, the 
sovereign. No such reason is given in the 
case of that of the Royal Sussex, and it is 
consequently suggested that the title ori- 
ginated with the Royal Sussex Militia, which 
corps greatly strengthened the 35th when 
they fought under the Duke of York in 
Holland in 1799. 

A ‘Historical Memoir of the 35th Royal 
Sussex Regiment,’ by Richard Trimen, late 
Captain 35th Foot, was published at South- 
ampton in 1873. 

G. Yarrow Baxpock, Major. 


FouRTEENTH-CENTURY STAINED GLASS 
(12 S. i. 267, 335).—In old paintings no hard- 
and-fast rule seems to have been observed as 
to the number of rings or the fingers for 
them, as the following will show : ‘ St. Francis 
blesses Assisi’ (Giotto)—bishop with ring on 
second finger ; ‘ Virgin and Child’ (Moretto) 
—bishop with ring on first of right hand and 
third of left ; another by same with no ring ; 
‘St. Laurence consecrated Deacon’ (An- 
gelico)—Pope with no ring ; ‘ Pope Sixtus IT.’ 
(Botticelli)—no ring ; ‘ Pope Soter’ (Botti- 
celli)—rings on first and second of right 
hand ; ‘ Pope Julius IT.’ (Raphael)—rings on 
first, third, and fourth of right hand, and 
first and third of left; ‘Pope Leo X.’ 
(Raphael)—no rings; ‘Cardinal Dovizi da 
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Bibbiena ’ (Raphael)—rings first and third 
of right hand, fourth of left ; ‘ A Canon and 
his Patron Saints’ (Gerard David)—bishop 
with ring on third of right hand, another with 
rings on first and third of right hand ; 
‘ Archbishop Warham ’ (Holbein)—no rings ; 
‘Pope Paul III.’ (Titian)—ring on third of 
right hand ; ‘ Lubeck Altarpiece ’ (Memling) 
—bishop with rings on third of right hand, 
thumb, first, and second of left hand. 
MARQUIS DE TOURNAY. 


The following is taken from R. A. S. 
Macalister’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Vestments’ 
(1896), p. 123 :— 

“ The evidence of the monuments is conclusive 
on two points. First, that the episcopal ring 
proper was only one of a large number of rings 
worn by the bishop, the others being probably 
purely ornamental and secular; second, that it 
was worn onthe third finger of the right hand, 
and above the second joint of that finger, not being 
passed, as rings are now, down to the knuckle. 
It was usually kept in place with a plain guard 
ring. The (episcopal) ring was always a circlet 
with a precious stone, never engraved, and it 
was large enough to pass over the gloved finger. 
The stone was usually a sapphire, sometimes an 


emerald or a ruby.” 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


DERBYSHIRE INSCRIBED STONE (11 S. i. 29). 
—Seyssel, a village on the Rhéne below 
Geneva. 

Cross keys are arms of Bishopsof Geneva. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux, Switzerland. 


JOHNNIE Foster: St. ANDREW’s: Lay 
Vicars (12 8.i. 134, 214, 313).—L. G. R. says 
that in 1856-7 All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
was still in course of building, and was not 
completed before 1859 or later. I was quite 
aware that the present All Saints’ was con- 
secrated on May 28, 1859, but it stands on 
the site of Margaret Chapel, which was 
famous as an advanced church before 
St. Andrew’s was built. The latter was 
consecrated on Jan. 28, 1847. The district 
of All Saints’ was formed in 1849, and the 
Rev. W. Upton Richards, minister of 
Margaret Chapel, was made its first incum- 
bent. His predecessor, Mr. Oakeley, had 
joined the Church of Rome. 

Margaret Chapel was pulled down in 1850, 
but the building of the new church was 
delayed through lackof funds. Meanwhile, 
the services were held in a temporary All 
Saints’ Chapel in Titchfield Street ; and were 
afterwards (in 1855) removed to @ new one 
in Margaret Street, which I believe still 
exists behind the houses on the south side, 
and is used by the All Saints’ Sisterhood. 








Hence it is literally true that there was an 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, whilst Foster 
was still at St. Andrew’s, for he left in 1856. 
His choir had assisted at the last service in 
Margaret Chapel on April 8, 1850. 


As H. S. thinks that Canterbury Cathedral 
had no Abbot, I would direct his attention 
to the following statement in ‘The Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica’ (‘ Abbot ’) :— 

“In conventual cathedrals, where the bishop 
occupied the place of the abbot, the functions 
woanlly devolving on the superior of the monastery 
were performed by a prior.’’ 

I imagine, therefore, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was at least nominally the 
Abbot of his cathedral. 


Some may have supposed from my last 
communication that every cathedral of the 
old foundation except Hereford has lay 
vicars choral at the present time ; but there 
are two exceptions, viz., York and Lincoln. 
At the former the choirmen are called “ song 
men,” and at the latter “lay clerks”’ ; and 
at neither place are they on the foundation. 
I remember reading some years ago that the 
Chapter at Lincoln had bought out the lay 
vicars, though how this could be done, 
unless they had an Act of Parliament to 
legalize it, I do not know ; for the lay vicars 
could not surely sell property in which they 
had only a life interest. I am quite ignorant 
as to how and when the change was brought 
about at York ; but it is admitted that at one 
time there were thirty vicars choral, and 
that now there are only five—all of them in 
priests’ orders, and performing the duties of 
minor canons. 

At the modern Cathedral of Truro the 
titles of priest vicars and lay vicars are used, 
and I suppose because they are used—with 
more reason—at Exeter, for it was from the 
diocese of Exeter that the new one of Truro 
was taken. W. A. FRost. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


CHARLES LAmB’s Fotto ‘ BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER’ (12 S. i. 267).—‘‘ The book was 
sold at Sotheby’s in 1870, with five other 
folios, for eight shillings and sixpence.”— 
Luecas’s ‘ Life of Charles Lamb,’ vol. ii. 
p- 313. Wo. H. PEET. 


JOHN PiIGoTT OF THE 12TH REGIMENT (12 S- 
i, 288).—He was gazetted Captain 12th Foot 
Dec. 26, 1778. He appears to have been 
promoted from the 59th, in which regiment 
he was a lieutenant with seniority Dec. 25, 
1770. AstLeY TERRY, Major-General. 
48 Combe Park, Bath. 
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Hymn-Tune ‘ Lypia’ (12 S. i. 309).—See 
Houldsworth’s edition of Cheetham’s ‘ Tune- 
Book,’ p. 60, No. 58, where it is arranged in 
F, In common time, and attributed to 
“B. Cole”; also the Appendix of ‘Old 
Methodist Tunes’ at the end of the new 
* Methodist Hymn-Book, with Tunes,’ edited 
by Sir Frederick Bridge, No. 6, p. 874, where 
it is given in E flat, in time, and attri- 
buted to “ T. Phillips.” It is a fine swinging 
C.M. tune, and I well remember its being 
sung in the church here, accompanied by 
an effective band in the west gallery, before 
1840, when the first organ displaced the 
band. I know nothing about Cole or 
Phillips. Je. Es 
Winterton, Lines. 


This tune was written by Thomas Phillips, 
1774-1841, and appears to have been first 
printed in Book 1. of the second volume of 
Walker’s ‘Companion to Dr. Rippon’s 
Tune-Book,’ 1828. Subsequently, it ap- 
peared in a volume of tunes edited by 
William Hawes, 1836, to serve ‘The Mitre 
Hymn-Book,’ an Episcopalian hymn-book. 

The fine old tune ‘ Arabia,’ anonymous in 
Walker, was also written by Thomas Phillips. 
W. Hawes included this in his collection, 
assigning it to Phillips; and I possess further 
evidence of this tune being the composition 
of the said T. Phillips. A. PAYNE. 

71 Downs Park Road, Hackney Downs, N.E. 


I have a copy before me (a relic of younger 
days) of Westrop’s ‘Carmina Sacra’ (100 
Sacred Songs). It is at present without a 
title-page or any other indication of the 
date of its publication, but family recollec- 
tion gives the date of its purchase as some- 
where in the sixties of the nineteenth century. 

In this publication the tune ‘ Lydia’ is on 
p. 29, and is set to the hymn ‘Come let 
us join our Cheerful _ songs.’ The com- 
poser’s name is given as “ Phillips,” to whom 
also is attributed another tune, ‘New 
Sabbath.’ 

Whether this composer is identical with 
either of those persons named Phillips men- 
tioned in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ 
there appears nothing to indicate. 

If E. K. Limouzin is unable to obtain a 
sight of Westrop’s book, I will willingly send 
you a copy of the tune for your correspon- 
dent. 'W. S. B. H. 


The tune ‘ Lydia’ is said to have been 
composed by Henry Phillips. Some say it 


should be by Wm. Arnold, but this may 
arise from its having been published first by 
W. Arnold, about 1800. His tunes were 





frequently called by Biblical names, such as 
‘ Job,’ ‘ Nehemiah,’ ‘ Aaron,’ ‘ Sarah,’ &ce. 
The tune came into general use on the 
compiling of the ‘Union Tune-Book’ in 
1837 by Clarke and Cobbin. R.. H. 


This tune was composed by Phillips, and is 
to be found in ‘ Melodia Divina,’ published 
by J. Hart, 109 Hatton Garden, London. 

H. T. Barker. 

Ludlow. 


This can be found in the ‘ Union Tune- 
Book,’ and is evidently of the early part of 
the nineteenth century and of “ Dissenting ”’ 
origin. I believe the composer’s name is 
given as “‘ Sprowston,” but not having the. 
book by me I cannot be sure of this latter. 

W. Mann. 

31 Wellesley Road, Chiswick, W. 


This is a very old tune, I believe. In the 
‘New Wesleyan Hymn-Book,’ published 


1904, the tune is given to hymn No. 6 in 
the Appendix of Supplementary Tunes. 
The composer’s name is T. Phillips, but he 
does not appear in Grove, Julian, or Light- 
wood. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[Mr. E. Atiuison PEerErs thanked for reply.] 


‘* TREFIRA SARACIN”’ (12 S. i. 168, 238).— 
Under the name Tryphera Sarracenica, a 
description of this drug, its composition and 
its cures, may be seen in the works of the 
most illustrious Doctor John Mesua, printed 
in Venice, MDLXXxt., folio, p. 111:— 

“Tryphera griece est dicta delicata, latine 

Sentences. quia a Sarracenis inventa.” 
Its basis seems to have been Myrobalans 
originally, but the name probably stood for 
various compounds at different times and in 
different places. HucH SapiLer. 


Your correspondent has not yet been told 
where to look for information about this 
nostrum. Cf. Nicolas Lemery’s ‘ Pharma- 
copée Universelle ’ (fifth edition, Paris, 1763), 
p. 755, under ‘ Tryphera Sarracenica.’ 

BE. By. 


Warne (12 S. i. 268).—There are pedi- 
grees of the Waring family in the Visitations 
of Warwickshire, London, 1633, and Shrop- 
shire, and in the ‘ Staffordshire Pedigrees ’ 
published by the Harleian Society. The 
Warwickshire family are said to be descended 
from the house of Warren of Pointon in 
Cheshire. I find no mention of any branch 
of the family in Yorkshire. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 
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DrRaAKe’s Drum (128. i. 247).—This hardly 
amounts to a “ patriotic phrase,” surely. 
The drum itself is now at Buckland Abbey, 
the seat of Sir Francis F. Elliott-Drake, 
Bart., pictures of which residence, including 
the drum, appeared in Country Life of 
March 11. An engraving of it also figures as 
one of the illustrations in ‘ The Family and 
Heirs of Sir Francis Drake,’ by Lady 
Elliott-Drake, which engraving was more- 
over reproduced in the book of the play 
‘Drake,’ by Louis N. Parker, published by 
John Lane. With regard to the history of 
the instrument reliable information is scanty. 
Corbett, in his ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ 
surmises that this drum was beaten when 
the great navigator’s body was consigned to 
the deep; and there is a legend that Drake 
may yet be summoned by a beat of the 
drum, should England ever be in danger. 
Perhaps, however, it will be safer to rely on 
Sir John Jellicoe. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s song, to which 
W. C. J. alludes, consists of three verses, 
which I cannot well reproduce, without his 
authority, for copyright reasons. Suffice it 
to cite one which bears on the legend :— 
Drake he was a Devon man an’ ruled the Devon 

Seas 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Rovin’, faa his death fell he went wi’ heart at 
eas 

An’ imide’ all the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Take my Drum to England—Hang et by the shore, 

Strike it when your powder’s runnin’ low; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the Port 0’ 
Heaven, 
And drum ’em up the Channel as we drumm’d 
*em long ago. 

There is a musical setting to this song by 
Sir V. Stanford in his ‘Songs of the Sea,’ 
and another by W. H. Hedgecock. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


The tradition attaching to Drake’s drum 
is that, in the event of England being in 
peril, the drum will sound an alarm, and 
Drake will rise from his watery grave to 
fight again for England. Twice, it is said, 
since Drake passed away has the drum 
sounded. Once his spirit found a tenement 
in Blake, who avenged the insult of the 
Dutchman who sailed up the Thames with 
a broom at his masthead, and afterward 
carried a whip at his own, as a sign that he 
had driven the Dutch from the English seas. 
The second time his spirit was summoned, 
Nelson arose and secured to England the 
supremacy which she has never since lost. 

Drake’s drum, which has been made 
famous by Sir Henry Newbolt in his 
stirring poem, was carried by Sir Francis 











Drake on board the Pelican on his memorable 
voyage round the world, 1577-80. It hangs 
in Buckland Abbey, near Plymouth, the 
seat of Sir Francis Drake. It measures 
17} in. high, and 16 in. in diameter. 

Two drums, exact reproductions of the 
original, were presented by the ladies of Devon 
to H.M.S. Devonshire, when she was first 
commissioned. W. G. Wituis Watson, 
Exeter. 


Henry Derarck (11 S. ix. 485).—To the 
account of Henry Dethick, quoted from 
Dr. Venn’s ‘ Biographical History of Gonville 
and Caius College,’ and supplemented by 
Mr. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT’S note, it may 
be added that in Robert Turner’s ‘ Epistole,’ 
Cologne, 1615, pp. 51-4, is a letter written 
from Rome to Henry Dethick at Liége. 
There is no date, but the year is presumably 
1580, as Turner gives the news of the 
capture of Elvas by the Spaniards. One of 
the chief topics of the letter is the death of 
Christopher Owen (Ouoénus) :— 

*‘illa spes Angliz, gloria Oxonij, ornamentum 
Romane schol, angelus Anglus......ille paruus 
homo, magnus Theologus.” 

**Lugent omnia [says Turner], Roma extinctum 
suum lumen, schola deformatam suam gloriam, 
Anglia exclusam suam spem, Societatis Patres 
translatum suum angelum, amici ereptam suam 
suauitatem.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
(12 8. i. 287).—The following books retrospec- 
tively are excellent guides :— 

* History of Spanish Literature.’ By Prof. James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in Heinemann’s‘‘ Short Histories 
of the Literature of the World.” 

‘Lectures on Chapters in Spanish Literature.’ 
By same author. 

‘Elementary Handbook Spanish 
By H. Butler Clarke. 

‘Spanish Literature in England of the Tudors.’ 
By Jobn Garrett Underhill. in ‘“ Columbia Uni- 
v ersity Studies in Literature.” 

‘Spanish Influence on English Literature.’ By 
Martin 8. Hume. 


Literature.’ 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


[Mr. ARCHIBALD SparRkKE thanked for reply. 
A reply by Mr. Humpureys to follow.] 


Latton Famity (11 S. xii. 400, 450; 
12 §. i. 79).—Much information may 
be obtained from the following sources: 
Ashmole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ vol. i. 126, and 
vol. iii. p. 330; Atkins’s ‘ Gloucestershire,’ 
see Painswick and Cirencester; Mantell’s 
‘ Topographical Hist. of Surrey,’ vol. il. 
pp. 360 and 362 ; Manning’s ‘ Hist. of Surrey ’ 
(1809), vol. ii. part ii. p. 753. 

Dr. Mantell states that Burwood Park, 
in the parish of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, 
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was the property of John Latton, Esq., who 
died there at the age of 83, on Nov. 15, 1727 ; 
and at a short distance from Burwood is 
Burhill (now the golf club and links), which 
also belonged to Mr. Latton, and was sold 
by him to Peter de la Porte, Esq., who 
bequeathed it to General Johnson. This 
General Johnson, Colonel of the 33rd Regt., 
had married Roberta, the youngest daughter 
of John Latton, Esq. Whose son was he, 
and was he related to Peter de la Porte ? 
He bore for arms Argent, a chevron sable 
between three lions’ heads couped gules, 
crowned or; and for crest, on a wreath arg. 
and gu.,a lion’s head couped gules, crowned 
or, between two ostrich feathers argent ; as 
borne by Archdeacon Johnson, the founder 
of Uppingham School, 1592. 
Curiovs. 


THE Buack Hote or Catcutta (12 S. i. 
108, 175).—In “‘ Zoriada : or, Village Annals, 
A Novel. In Three Volumes. London: 
Printed for T. Axtell, Royal Exchange. 
1786,” one finds, vol. i. p. 112 :— 

‘““as I am alive, a prison with the dead and 
dying, lying before it, this must be the black hole 
at Calcutta; the savages, they never attempted 
to put her there.” 

and vol. iii. p. 159 :— 

“but, whether, she had perished in the black hole, 
or fled with her husband, and fell a victim to 
famine was unknown.’’ 

I hope to send to ‘N. & Q.’ some reasons 
for believing that ‘ Zoriada’ was written by 
William Toldervy. Many details suggest at 
least close imitation of his ‘ Two Orphans,’ 
and some of them deserve a place in the 
word-books. E. 8. Dopason. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Pate (12 S. i. 
248).—Patrick Robertson seems to have 
been admitted to incorporation in 1751. A 
tea-urn made by him is in the Edinburgh 
Museum, dated 1778-9 ; this would probably 
have the Tower mark of a castle, and a 
thistle as the assay master’s mark, in addition 
to the maker’s mark and the date-letter on 
it. Edinburgh used the thistle as the 
Standard Mark after 1759; before that date 
the assay master’s initials were used. The 
initials P. R. could stand for Patrick Robert- 
son. The Hall Mark, a castle with three 
towers, has been in use since the fifteenth 
century. The Duty Mark of the sovereign’s 
head was added from 1784 to 1890. The 
marks on your correspondent’s piece of 
silver should read like this: P. R., castle, 
thistle, date-letter. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE 











Motes on Books. 


Holywell Priory and the Site of the Theatre, Shore- 
ditch. (L.C.C., 2d., double number.) 


THE London County Council is to be congratulated 
upon the addition to its collection of pamphlets 
on Houses of Historical Interest in London of 
Part XLIII., entitled ‘ Holywell Priory and the 
Site of the Theatre, Shoreditch.” The Priory was 
one of the numerous ecclesiastical establishments 
which were set up in the City and suburbs of 
London in the Middle Ages. Fitzstephen, the 
monkish chronicler, counted 13 churches 
belonging to convents, besides 126 lesser parish 
churches; and Stow in his time (1525-1605) 
counted, in and about London, within a radius 
of four miles, 139 parish churches. The Priory 
of Holywell was thus named on account of its 
immediate proximity to an ancient well which 
was in existence at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The precise date of the foundation of 
eee is not known, but is fixed at about 


It was in the close neighbourhood of these 
religious houses that the monks, on holy days, 
performed their miracle plays and sacred dramas, 
whilst the early examples of less serious plays 
and comedies were, for the most part, acted in 
booths and open court-yards of inns, the audience 
being accommodated in the galleries surrounding 
the yard. The sole survival of the galleried inn 
in London is the George in the Borough, but only 
a small portion of the original remains. It is 
unfortunate that no definite information is avail- 
able which could enable us to connect the Priory 
at Shoreditch with the acting of plays, such as 
was the case at Clerkenwell, since on a portion of 
the site of Holywell Priory the first London 
theatre was afterwards erected. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries the Priory 
shared the fate of other religious houses and was 
dissolved. Five years later the northern portion 
of the precincts was granted by the King to a 
Henry Webb, a gentleman of the Court, the 
property eventually reaching the possession of 
Giles Allen in 1576. 

It was about this time that James Burbage, 
at one time a joiner, but afterwards a player in 
the Earl of Leicester’s company, conceived the 
idea of erecting a building for the performance 
of the drama. He accordingly rented from Giles 
Allen a portion of the property on a twenty-one 
years’ lease, and built thereon the first London 
playhouse. 

Mr. W. W. Braines, who is responsible for the 
research work connected with this important 
subject, is to be congratulated on the interesting 
way in which he has managed to compress, within 
so short a compass, the main facts of the history 
of both the Priory and the Theatre. This little 
book will be well received by those interested in 
old London, and it is doubly welcome at this time 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebrations, 
as it was at this playhouse that Shakespeare 
undoubtedly performed on several occasions 
previous to 1599. We must, however, confess 
to a little disappointment on finding that the 
position of the theatre and the other house in its 
immediate vicinity, the Curtain, has not been more 
precisely defined. 
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Our of sixteen papers The Fortnightly Review 
for May gives four to literature and one to a quasi- 
historical study of men and manners. This last is 
by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, has as its centre Disraeli’s 

arquis of Abergavenny, and furnishes some 
lively passages of Victorian political gossip. ‘Two 
Unpublished Essays by A. C. Swinburne’ form the 
most remarkable of the literary items. The one 
is on Marlowe in relation to Greene, Peele, and 
Lodge, and is, Mr. Edmund Gosse informs us, the 
last finished prose composition of Swinburne’s. It 
is genuine Swinburne—his vituperative power, not 
faleed at its highest known vibration, but energetic 
and characteristic none the less: his view of Mar- 
lowe what we already know: his discrimination of 
merit, as so often, less striking but far more inter- 
esting than his hurling about of opprobrious adjec- 
tives. The other is a critical monograph on Thomas 
Nabbes, which should certainly be made a note of 
by students of the sub-Shakespearian drama. Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence, in a most interesting paper on 
the Elizabethan theatre, shows good reason—against 


most stage antiquaries—for believing that towards’ 


the second quarter of the seventeenth century the 
public theatres, competing with the more luxurious 
private houses, began to be entirely roofed in. Mrs. 
Carmichael Stopes adds to her many services to 
the memory of Shakespeare what she calls a 
clearing away from it of cobwebs—the old, more 
or less discreditable traditions, that is, which, 
picturesquely perhaps, but unfairly, hang about the 
common notion of him. In one particular (and 
this expression is not meant to exclude the rest) 
we feel pretty sure she is right: it was indeed a 
crass stupidity to misrepresent poor Thomas 
Whittington’s 40s. ‘‘in the hand of Anne Shake- 
speare”’ as having necessarily been a loan to her— 
and not, as common sense and experience suggest, a 
deposit with her. Mr. Arthur Waugh writes on 
‘The New Realism’ with a sympathetic eloquence 
which is attractive, but without sufficient back- 
bone of theory—which circumstance makes his 
remarks less profitable than they might have been. 


Tuer new Nineteenth Century ranges over many 
fields, and contains one article which should be of 
capital interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’—the 
admirable account, that is, given by the Dean of 
Wells of the data available for reconstructing the 
early career of John Cumin, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Historical scholars of no mean standing have rather 
hastily put Cumin down as a monk of Evesham 
Abbey, whereas there is abundant evidence to 
show that he was a busy man of the world, very 
active with Emperor and Pope on his King’s 
behalf for many years before his consecration as 
Archbishop. ‘ Fighting in Flanders in 1793-4’ is 
the diary of Charles Hotham of the Coldstream 
Guards—a very full and careful and keen account 
of military operations in which the writer took 
part, on the interest of which it is hardly necessary 
to expatiate. These pages are contributed and 
prefaced by Mrs. Stirling. Mr. P. P. Howe writes 
in a lively strain on aspects of Germany and 
of warfare generally as presented, a few years 
later on, to Crabb Robinson at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Lord Cromer, taking Prof. Vaughan’s recent work 
as a basis, has a vigorous article on Rousseau, 
which is valuable as adding to the academic 
estimate of Rousseau’s significance for civilization 
that of a trained man of the world. Not that there 
seems to be any great definable difference between 
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the two. We should think a good number 
readers will turn first, as we did ourselves, to 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper on ‘A Classical Death 
Phantom.’ We fear they will meet with a dig. 
appointment. 


Tue May Cornhill opens with an article by 
Lady Wilson upon ‘ The Crown Prince of Germany,’ 
The writer saw something of the Prince in India, 


and travelled with him on a P. & O. liner from 


India to Port Said. There is a charming little 
episode illustrating his sympathy with children 
and his “‘ unaffected kindness and great simplicity’ 
are mentioned with praise ; the rest of his portrait 
is chiefly remarkable for such stupidity, fii tiness, 
and inconsequence as must be truly mad ening to 
those about him. Admiral Sir Albert Markham 
gives a welcome a hardly a complete 
one, even judged as an outline—of the late Sir 
Clements Markham. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has a 
vigorously written and interesting paper on ‘ Migs 
Jenkins and the Duke,’ intended to correct im- 
pressions possibly made by Dr. Fitchett’s article 
on the same subject in the January Cornhill. The 
tendency is to belittle Miss J. and to throw 
ridicule on the rather heavy admiration which 
has been expressed in some quarters for the 
curious relations between these two strangely 
assorted persons. The difficulty about the line of 
minimizing the esteem due to Miss J. is that 
the Duke thereby becomes more incomprehensible 
than_ever. On the war the principal article is 
Mr. J. R. M. Macdonald’s description of an English 
hospital in France for the French wounded; and 
there is an attractive English version, in irregular 
rhythm and rime, of a young French soldier’s 
account of the charge of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
where he was wounded, written out in this fashion 
by Evelyn St. Leger. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separe.te 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

ding, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 








